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FOREWORD 


has prepared this survey of salaries paid and salary schedules in city- 


Fis: two years for a quarter of a century the NEA Research Division 
school systems. It is one of the outstanding services of the Association. 


Much of the credit for the survey belongs to superintendents of schools and 
their central office staffs. In the fall of the even-numbered years these staffs 
receive the questionnaire asking for an immediate reply on salary schedules 
and a somewhat later report on the details of salaries actually paid. The 
survey calls for hours of painstaking work. Our thanks, therefore, are ex- 
tended to the more than 2000 school systems which have made the report 
possible. 


The interpretation of the 1950-51 situation depends largely upon the stand- 
ards one considers important. This survey, considered in terms of the past 
two or three decades, shows a number of hopeful signs. Most cities today, 
for example, have an official salary schedule. These schedules are based 
largely upon professional preparation rather than upon school levels. Great 
progress has been made in advancing the average salaries of classroom teachers. 
Annual increments have tended to increase and have been better spaced over 
the period of active service. We have learned much from each other about 
salary scheduling and these NEA Research Division surveys have been the core 
of shared information. 


From the angle of establishing a truly professional level of compensation 
the record is not so encouraging. We have not been able to present an 
inescapable challenge to the outstanding young men and women choosing 
their professional careers. We have not been able to hold in service many 
experienced teachers of recognized competence. We have not been able to 
adjust salaries rapidly enough to the steadily rising price levels. We have not 
had the funds necessary to meet adequately the difficulties caused by man- 
power shortages, the mobility of the American people, and the steadily increas- 
ing school enrolments. Too frequently still, the public exhibits a lack of 
appreciation of the price which must be paid for teachers with the ability and 
competence to serve well America’s children and youth. 


In the decade ahead there is both a challenge and an opportunity for 
leaders among the school administrators and the officers of professional asso- 
ciations. From an economic angle the next few years promise many complica- 
tions and problems. By working together, with members of boards of educa- 
tion and other farseeing laymen, the profession can make substantial further 
progress toward salaries commensurate with the importance of teaching in 
the building of a stronger America. 


Witvarp FE. Givens, Executive Secretary, 


National Education Association. 











I. Introduction 


> 


1922-23, 


Biennially, since 1922-23, the Research Di 
vision of the National Education Association 
has conducted surveys of the salaries paid in 
-ity-school systems. This ResEarcH BULLE- 
IN presents a summary of the salaries paid 
ity-school employees in 1950-51. 

[he grouping as to city size is according 
to preliminary 1950 census figures for 1950- 
51: the 1940 census for 1940-41 thru 1948 
49: and the 1930 census for years prior to 
1940-41. 

Method of Making Survey 

The procedure in making this study was 
similar to that followed in previous years. The 
inquiry forms were mailed to superintendents 
of schools on September 15, 1950. A page of 
this questionnaire is illustrated on page 82 of 
this bulletin. Follow-up letters and telegrams 
were sent to secure the largest possible sam- 
pling. Correspondence was carried on when- 
ever reasonable doubts occurred. 

In making comparisons of trends it must 
be kept in mind that, while the census is 
taken only once a decade, in each year a few 
the into 
sroups. Some cities actually belonged in popu 
lation groups above those in which they were 
classified in the 1946-47 and the 1948-49 sur- 
veys. In the present survey, shifting these cities 
all along the line means that in general the per- 
ents of increase of average salaries in 1950- 
51 over 1946-47 and 1948-49 are probably 
smaller in most instances than they would 
have been if the exact city classifications could 
have been used in these two earlier surveys. 


ities cross line new population 


New City Groupings 
In 1948-49 and 1950-51 the former Group 


I has been divided. The new Group L in 
cludes cities over 500,000 in population ; Group 
II designates the cities 100,000 to 500,000 in 
population; Group III applies to cities 30,000 
100,000 in population; and so on thru 
Group VI. See Table 1 on this page. 


to 


‘The six population groups as defined in col- 
umns | and 2 of Table 1 are used consistently 
thruout this bulletin and are referred to by 
Roman numerals. The use of the group desig- 
both text tables, 
space and avoids cumbersome repetition of the 


nations, in and conserves 


population limits. 


Size of Sample 


Table 1 


number of cities in each of the six population 


shows the classification used, the 


groups, and the number and percent of cities 
submitting usable replies. 

A total of 2438 cities is included in the 
salary survey for this year. This is 251 more 
than the total reporting in any previous bien- 
nium. This study covers 55.8 percent of all 
school systems in cities above 2500 population 
and 89.7 percent of the school systems in cities 
with more than 30,000 population. It is esti- 
mated that 85 percent of all employees in city- 
school systems in the United States are in- 
cluded in the tabulations. The 
school employees of all classes included in this 
study is 506,000. 

Because salaries in 1950-51 are changing 
thruout the year, and this report is based on 
figures reported early in the school year, the 
1950-51 figures here reported are slightly 
lower than if end-of-the-year figures had been 


number of 


used. 


TABLE 1.—NUMBER OF SCHOOL SYSTEMS INCLUDED IN STUDY 





Group 
number 


Population 
ranges 


Number of city- 
school systems 
according to 
1950 Census ! 


Percent 
replying 


Number of 
city-school 
systems reporting 











Over 
100 ,000 to 
30,000 to 
10,000 to 

5,000 to 

2,500 to 


500, 
500, 
100, 


000 
000 
000 
30,000 
10,000 

5,000 


oO 
8% 





_ |The figures giver in this column exceed the number of cities as reported in the 17th Census, U. S. Department of Commerce, 

Bureau of the Census, for the following reasons: First, the inclusion of certain New England communities over 2,500 in population 

which prior to 1930 had been classified as urban but which were transferred to rural in 1930. Second, counting the number of 

school systems rather than the number of cities where dual systems are in operation. In all such cases, however, the 1950 Census 
pulation figures for the various cities rather than the population of the school districts were used in classifying 
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II. Trends in Salaries Paid, 1930-31 to 1950-51 


It is possible thru the NEA Research Divi- 
sion’s salary surveys to compare median 
salaries of school employees for a quarter of a 
century. Tables 2 thru 7 of the present sec- 
tion show periodic comparisons for the years 
since 1930-31. The medians for the new Group 
I and Group II cities have been recalculated 
for the earlier years so that all medians shown 
in this study are comparable. 


General Trends Since 1930-31 


In 1930-31 the salaries of teachers in city- 
school systems stood at their highest point, up 
to that date, both in total amount and in pur- 
chasing power. A year or two thereafter the 
economic depression led to widespread unem- 
ployment and curtailment of salaries. ‘The 
city medians reached their lowest levels in the 
school year 1934-35. 

The 1936-37 and 1938-39 surveys revealed 
medians of salaries progressively higher than 
those in the 1934-35 study.’ With the exception 
of one population group, there were increases 
from 1938-39 to 1940-41. In the big industrial 
centers in Group I the opening of the war 
drew off many experienced teachers. Their 
temporary replacements were paid at lower 
salaries so that for some positions there was an 
actual decrease in median salaries from 1938- 
39 to 1940-41. By 1940-41, the medians in 
Groups I thru IV equaled or exceeded those 
reported for the same city groups in 1930-31. 
Not until 1942-43 had Groups V and VI re- 
stored salaries so that the median salaries ap- 
proximated those of the predepression year. 

The 1944-45 survey showed a definite up- 
ward turn of the medians for most types of 
school positions in all city groups. After 1944- 
45 the general trend has been sharply upward 
as compared with the slow recovery between 
1934-35 and 1942-43. 

The median salaries paid, as shown by the 
present bulletin, are the highest reported to 
date in this series of biennial surveys. To say 
this, however, is to give but part of the picture 
since the vital question to the individual is the 
purchasing power of the take-home pay. This 
question will be discussed later in the present 
section. 


Trends of Salaries in Specific Groups 


Tables 2 thru 7 of this section clearly shoy 
the adjustments in relative position of ¢hy 
median salaries paid to various types of scho, 
personnel. The discussion will be limited ; 
the median salaries of classroom teacher: 
principals, and superintendents of schools, 

Classroom teachers—The median salaries ; 
all classroom teachers in 1950-51 are as follow: 
for the various city sizes: Group I, $4454 
Group II, $3595; Group III, $3407; Grow 
IV, $3150; Group V, $2985; and Group V! 
$2831. These medians are from 5 to 8 pe; 
cent higher than the comparable medians 0‘ 
1948-49; they are from 79 to 117 percen 
higher than the similar medians of the 193 
31 survey. 

In addition to the generally substantial ris 
in actual salaries paid to classroom teachers 
during the past twenty years there have bee: 
two other major trends. The first of these has 
been the closing of the gap which existed i 
1930-31 between the median salaries of class 
room teachers and administrators. In Group | 
the median salaries of all classroom teachers 
advanced 78.8 percent between 1930-31 ani 
1950-51, while, in this same period, the media: 
salaries of no principals and superintendents 
in this city group increased by more than 51." 
percent. 

The reasons for this trend are not hard ' 
find. Generally speaking, before World W 
II the salaries of classroom teachers were ex 
ceptionally low, especially in the elementa: 
schools. These low levels also were most cha: 
acteristic of the small cities. As the teach 
shortage and cost of living increased duri: 
the war years, in order to hold the statis 
relatively large proportions of any additional 
funds were put into salaries of classroo! 
teachers. Other factors have been the increase 
in state aid for salary purposes and the tenden 
to raise the minimum salaries for inexperience’ 
teachers more rapidly than maximum salaries 
thus pushing up the average salaries of class 
room teachers more rapidly than the uppe: 
limits of the salary schedules. 

The second major trend, related to the one 


1 Those not familiar with the term “median” may look upon it as having, for ordinary purposes, the same gene! 
significance as the familiar “arithmetic mean” or “average.” More specifically, the best paid 50 percent of a group o! 
teachers receive salaries equal to, or greater than, the median salary, and the poorest paid 50 percent of a grou 


teachers receive salaries equal to, or less than, the median. 
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TABLE 2.—TRENDS IN SALARIES PAID EMPLOYEES IN SCHOOL SYSTEMS IN 
CITIES OVER 500,000 IN POPULATION, 1930-31 TO 1950-51 (GROUP I) 





- 
4aTOUDs Median salaries paid in Percent of increase 
ly shoy Type of school employee 3 1940- 1946- 1948- 1950- 1930-31 1940-41 1946-47 1048-40 
Y show 31 41 47 49 51 1950-51 1950-51 1950-51 1050-51 
: : 9 10 
M teachers 
me Kindergarten - $2,320 $2,37 152 $3,663 $4,029 
> >} Flementary school.. 2" - 43 * a. 089 
achers typical classes ) i173 
t r high school +. 348 
ols. 30 
rie + Inl r college ee 
aes @ art-time or continuation school a 
folloy otal all regular classroom teachers ! 1456 
¢ : whing department heads, deans, and assistant 
$4456 incipals: 
. Junior high school 
Gro High school 
up VI cising deans, departme nt heads. 
, istant principals: 
5 per Elementary school: 
| Assistant principals 3 + ens 
ans ot Junior high school: 


aeveiesenaet Deans and department heads 
perce Assistant principals 3.677 4.610 
193 High school: 
Deans... 
Department heads 
Assistant principals 


‘al rise Junior college: 
; Deans, department heads, and assist- 
‘achers ant principals 
h No wipals: 
ee 
Teaching elementary school. coe . 
se has Supervisory elementary sc *hool. . . ‘ 4,135 3, 077 5,907 
Junior high school. os . 4,969 5,1: ° 6,906 
ted I High school. Sita cs 5,674 5 , 7,321 
Junior college. : nia stn . 7,813 
class Part-time, continuation, or adult educa- 
ay tion school.... . 5,500 5,08 ,08 6,875 
‘ Bi | 
roup | \dministrative and supervisory staf: 
achers Superintendents of schools —er 5,100 13,200 me 16,000 
, Assoc iate, assistant, or deputy superin- 
& tendents ; 6,482 A 9,667 
& Administrative assist: ints... : : ‘ ,O5 6,406 
1edlal Business managefs.............. 8,: ey O17 8,333 


Purchasing officers..... pals aor can 5,286 
Auditors. an ate. i bra ; 7,000 
Accountants eet Te iA sind er ‘ 5,250 
Directors, assistant directors, or super- 
visors of: 

Research, tests, etc. 

Pupil personnel. 

Employee personnel 

Vocational education 

Physical education.... 

Health education 

School library services. . 

Special education 

Adult education 


idents 


UuoNoe-: 

wReOSAYNAUN 

MUawussoo 
ANMMAAUMUIAAGUUD 


Manual or industrial arts 
Home economics. . . 
Audio-visual education. 
Curriculum 

Elementary education 
Primary grades........... 
Secondary education 


a 


- S > we 
7 


No: 
Aw: 
oO: 


Other school employees: 


lenci Secretarial and clerical employees: 
Secretaries to superintendents of 
nced . schools ewe bie Rene , 7 3,400 
‘ Secretaries of boards of education. . ‘ 4,800 
aries Clerks in principals’ offices 5 1,480 
Clerks in other administrative and 
“lass supervisory offices........ 7 1,787 
Head of maintenance, operations ‘and 
Ipper construction ea 5,3 5,833 


Head janitors........ : CaaS Sal 4,040 
Head nurses AS 


:; 926 


Te a) 
4 


School physicians : 5 re 
Chief attendance officers gatikees 5,05 4,900 
Attendance officers ae 2,383 


AD 











TABLE 3.—TRENDS IN SALARIES PAID EMPLOYEES IN SCHOOL SYSTEMS |y 
CITIES 100,000 TO 500,000 IN POPULATION, 1930-31 TO 1950-51 (GROUP II) 


a 


Median salaries paid in Percent of increase 


Type of school employee 1930- 1940- 1946- 1948- 1950- 1930-31 1940-41 1946-47 1048.40 
31 41 47 49 1950-51 1950-51 1950-51 1950-5) 


2 4 7 














Classroom teachers: 
Kindergarten. . . wad ae ‘ $2,467 85.0% 
Elementary school. . cele 1,901 5 81.9 
Atypical classes. ..... baths ates wae : 3.8 
— high school. . aut sGecwadha 2 5.1 
igh school Axe aime’ iia ae 6 
— college 
‘art-time or continuation school 1 
Total all regular classroom teachers ! ‘ 2 
Teaching department heads, deans, and assistant 
principals: 
queer high school 
igh school 


Supervising deans, department heads, and as- 
sistant principals: 
Elementary school: 
Assistant principals 
Junior high school: 
Deans and department heads 
Assistant principals............ 
High school: 
Deans..... nae 
Department heads.......... er 
Assistant principals............. 
Junior college: 
Deans, department heads, and assist- 
ant principals 
Principals: 
Teaching elementary school 
Supervising elementary school 
one high school 
igh school 
— college 
art-time or continuation school. 
Administrative and supervisory staff: 
Superintendents of schools......... , 


Associate, assistant, or deputy superin- 
tendents. . 

Administrative assistants... . 

Business managers.......... 

Purchasing officers. 

re ee 


visors of: 
Research, tests, etc.......... 
Pupil personnel 
Employee persennel 
Vocational education.... . 
Physical education... . 
Health education 
School library services 
Special education 
Adult education 
Veteran education 


ws 00 in Ge Un me ma tow 
Sessiszz 
owceuscse 

: mach 


aw 
82 
ow 
oou 


PAN ene atin 
ott - 


Penmanship 
Manual or industrial arts... . 
Home economics. ...... 
Audio-visual education. . 
Curriculum ~~ 
Elementary education..... 
Primary grades....... 
Secondary education 
Other school employees: 
Secretarial and clerical employees: 
Secretaries to superintendents of 
Gk « 6a pbs 6 <4 tha ee cheese. 2,214 
Secretaries of boards of education.... 4,088 
Clerks in principals’ offices.......... 1,049 
Clerks in other administrative and 
supervisory offices. ........... 
Head of maintenance, operations and 
construction ek vad 
Head janitors 
Head nurses 
Nurses ‘ “—S 
School physicians. , : rit 4,850 
Chief attendance officers. ove 2,78: a 3,658 
Attendance officers. .......... 7 2,528 
Head, school cafeterias ; 3,663 


enon 


ne 


7) 


: 5 ‘6 ~ 
MeO WRNMAWO- = + 6 wm: 6 


Mw 
00000 


/ UN: him 0 URS 


se eNO WwW 





1 Includes regular kindergarten, elementary, junior high, and high-school teachers. 
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TABLE 4.—TRENDS IN SALARIES PAID EMPLOYEES IN SCHOOL SYSTEMS IN 
CITIES 30,000 TO 100,000 IN POPULATION, 1930-31 TO 1950-51 (GROUP III) 


——_— 





Median salaries paid in Percent of increase 


Type of school employee 1940- 1946- 1948- 1950- 1930-31 1940-41 1946-47 1948-49 
31 41 47 49 51 1950-51 1950-51 1950-Si 1950-51 








3 5 7 9 10 
room teachers: 
Kindergarten...... ; $1,609 $1,683 
Elementary school re : 1,609 1,608 
Atypical classes ; . 1,850 1,787 
Junior high school........ ; 1,860 1,847 
High school 7 2 2,039 
Junior college aa stent 
Part-time or continuation school. 2,106 
Total all regular classroom teachers!... 1,760 1,763 
Teaching department heads, deans, and assistant 
principals: 
Junior high school 
High school ; chad 
Supervising deans, department heads, and as- 
sistant principals: 
Elementary school: 
Assistant principals. ....... : 2,067 ,78 4,129 4,367 
Junior high school: 
Deans and department heads : - , 4,007 4,392 
Assistant principals ~ Boe 2,667 453 4,318 4,524 
High school: 
Deans ‘ . F cise ; a 3,37 4,444 4,889 
Department heads.... ahha ; . 4,373 4,659 
Assistant principals. .. sil 3,05: 3,71 4,600 5,093 
Junior college: 
Deans, ae heads and assist 








0% 


SBrronoon~ 


5,611 
Principals: 
Teaching elementary school............. 2,011 1,893 2,576 22 3,664 
Supervising elementary school... . , . 2,646 ,47 3,328 * 4,195 4,629 
Junior high school Banas 3,353 75 4,016 57 
High school 4,281 4) "000 4,700 
Junior college ast vee aaa daueti 
Part-time or continuation school... ania nee, 3,150 3,967 
Administrative and supervisory staff: 
Superintendents of schools.......... 6,758 6,116 
Associate, assistant, or deputy super rin- 
tendents 4,587 4,333 
Administrative assistants ilemacs ' 
PR EUNMGINEN, 6 6 ob cc tec tole cvees .. 3,690 3 
Purchasing officers 
Auditors 
Accountants. lea Sen 
Directors, assistant directors, or super- 
visors of: 
Research, tests, etc..... 
Pupil personnel 
Employee personnel 
Vocational education 
Physical education.... 
Health education 
School library services 
Special education 
Adult education 
Veteran education..... 


a 


»457 


+ eoQoon~ 


=~ 
Te 
COw 


nuuon 
onUw 
20 me be OO 


z= 


~ 
wn 


> 
a 
Ccosc 


Cea QwoeNwh 
4) 


NwNUw 


s~4OW- 


Looe www & ee > 


Penmanship. 
Manual or industrial arts 
Home economics... . 
Audio-visual education. 
Curriculum 
Elementary education... . 
Primary grades. . 
Secondary education 
Other school employees: 
Secretarial and clerical employees: 
Secretaries to superintendents 
a ee eee ‘ f 1,663 
Secretaries of boards of education. 2.4 2,660 
Clerks in principals’ offices. 
Clerks in other administrative and 
supervisory offices 1,232 
Head of maintenance, operations and 
construction . + 
Head janitors........ 
Head nurses ye R.. f 
ON eer i Sree oe 1, 651 
School physicians... wa 
Chief attendance officers... ‘ 2,033 
Attendance officers ; 1,736 
Head, school cafeterias. . 


S 


WOWWh ewww 
pus ee 171 OO me me OH wa 

xo 

at) 

Oo mm 
Cw 


N 
wn 
wn 


7 oe 
— Ww O 


<b om 
OO = Gee 


Oe in 
NKwe OU 





' Includes regular kindergarten, elementary, junior high, and high-school teachers. 
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just discussed, has been the related reduction 
since 1930-31 of the gaps among various types 
of classroom teachers. In Group I, for example, 
between 1930-31 and 1950-51 the median sal- 
ary of high-school teachers increased 61.6 per- 
cent while that of elementary-school teachers 
increased 73.3 percent. 

Similarly it is generally true for the other 
city groups (Tables 3 thru 7) that the rela- 


tive differences among the median salarie 
of various types of classroom teachers are sh 
stantially less this year than in 1930-31, Up. 
doubtedly one reason for this change has beep 
the widespread adoption of the single salar 
schedule idea (see Table 20, p. 77). 
Principals—To a considerable extent th 
trends in the medians of classroom teacher 
salaries are also present in the medians of pri; 


TABLE 5.—TRENDS IN SALARIES PAID EMPLOYEES IN SCHOOL SYSTEMS In 
CITIES 10,000 TO 30,000 IN POPULATION, 1930-31 TO 1950-51 (GROUP Iv) 





Median salaries paid in 


1940- 
41 


Type of school employee 


—— 


Percent of increase 


1930-31 1940-41 1946-47 1048-40 


1946- 1948- 
47 49 1950-51 1950-51 1950-51 1050-5 








3 


4 5 7 8 9 10 





Classroom teachers: 
Elementary school !. 
unior high school. . . 
igh school 
unior college . ; ais 
‘art-time or continuation school ‘ 1,864 
Total all regular classroom teachers ?.. 1, 


$1,428 
1,619 
1,876 


$1,432 
1,597 


552 


Supervising assistant principals, deans, and de- 
partment heads: 
Junior high school... . 
High school 
Junior college 


Principals: 

Elementary school: 
Teaching 
Supervising 

, ee 

Junior high school: 
Teaching 
Supervising 

_ Serer 

High school: 
Teaching. ... 
Supervising 


Junior college presidents, principals, or 
chief administrators 


Administrative and supervisory staff: 
Superintendents of schools......... 
Assistant superintendents 
Business managers...................5. 
Directors, assistant directors, or super- 

visors of: 
Research, tests, etc............... 
Guidance 
Vocational education........... 
Physical education.......... 
Health ga 
School library services......... 
Adult education 
Veteran education 


Manual or industrial arts. . 
Home economics... ... 
Elementary education... 


Other school employees: 
Secretarial and clerical employees: 

Secretaries to superintendents of 
Shea 04 664 < ch eh a tedbceer es 

Secretaries of boards of education... . 

Clerks in principals’ o! 

Clerks in other administrative and 
su 

Head of maintenance, operations and 
construction 


Attendance officers 
Head, school cafeterias 


$2,778 109. 
97.9 


86. 
96 .¢ 


gestcesueeses 2 
Sen2as SRBARS 
PORWUEOCWACKND 


NM WWW Ww Ww eww 


1,977 
2,235 
2,144 


vn Uw Co tna 


os 
#8 
ao 





1 Includes kindergarten teachers. 


2 Includes regular kindergarten, elementary, junior high, and high-school teachers. 
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salaries. Briefly, they are that, in the medians, between 1930-31 and 1950-51, in- 

past twenty years, (a) the percent of change creased by the following percents: Group 1, 
has generally been greater in the small cities 51.9 percent; Group II, 62.6 percent; Group 
than in the largest cities and (b) the percent of III, 74.9 percent; Group IV, 85.8 percent; 
change has generally been greater in the ele- (Group V, 85.2 percent; and Group VI, 86.3 
mentary schools than in the high schools. percent. The respective percents for high-school 
These trends can be illustrated by specific principals were: 42.9, 38.4, 39.4, 41.8, 61.0, 


pes. Supervising elementary-school principals’ and 73.8. From the city-size angle it will be 


TABLE 6.—TRENDS IN SALARIES PAID EMPLOYEES IN SCHOOL SYSTEMS IN 
CITIES 5,000 TO 10,000 IN POPULATION, 1930-31 TO 1950-51 (GROUP V) 





Median salaries’ paid in Percent of increase 


Type of school employee 1940- 1946- 1948- 1950- 1930-31 1949-41 1946-47 1948-49 
41 47 49 51 1950-51 1950-51 1950-51 1950-51 
1950-5 3 : 6 9 10 
10 issroom teachers: 

Elementary school 2 303 $1, 28 $i, $2,609 $2,831 
Junior high school , ,452 2,15 2,874 3,005 
High school ‘ ‘ ,692 ,62 375 3,017 3,220 
Junior college 3,450 3,632 
Part-time or continuation school ,45 . : 7 3,270 3,790 
Total all regular classroom teachers 4 ; ,42 , 12 2,783 2,985 


Supervising assistant principals, deans and 
partment heads: 
Junior high school 
High school 


Principals: 
Elementary school 
Teaching 
Supervising 
Total 
Junior high school: 
Teaching 
Supervising 
Total 
High school: 
Teaching 
Supervising 
Total... —_ 
Junior college presidents, principals, 
chief administrators 


Administrative and supervisory staff: 
Superintendents of schools , 188 yaa “ ,763 
Assistant superintendents 3,4 2,75 a , 600 
Business managers : 2:3 2,15 3, ,900 
Directors, assistant directors, or 

visors of: 
Research, tests, etc. 
Guidance : 
Vocational education 
Physical education 
Health 
School library ‘services 
Adult education 
Veteran education 
Art. 
Music. 
Manual or industrial a arts 
Home economics ; 
Elementary educ ation... . 


AI Se 


WNNNN WW NN www 
= <— 
OArbuUuor~as 
AWaSwwhke Aww 


Ne 
oun 


Other school employees: 


Secretarial and clerical employ ees: 

Secretaries to superintendents of 

schools. . 1,192 , 142 ,74 , 166 a4 105.0 
Secretaries of boards of education 558 1,225 ,592 j 5§ 204.9 
Clerks in principals’ offices. . . 800 1,4: ,750 , 825 28. 129.3 
Clerks in other administrative and 

supervisory offices. ... 1,057 1,612 
Head of maintenance, eper: ations and 

construction. ..... 1,900 Bs 2,930 
Janitors aii 1,275 5 1,843 
Nurses. . _ 1,641 : 2,091 
Attendance officers....... : —600 : 1,811 
Head, school cafeterias. , ; F , 2.175 


, 980 2,0: 3. 128.8 


433 3, 71.3 
208 2, 8.: 97.6 
718 2,8 3.7 86.9 
067 2 ees 320.2 
,650 3! 100 


NNM NS Ww 





1A minus sign (—) before a median figure means that the exact median cannot be calculated from the information given 
but it is somewhat below the sum following the minus sign. 

2? Includes kindergarten teachers. 

5 Includes regular kindergarten, elementary, junior high, and high-school teachers 
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noted that the foregoing percents are generally 
larger in the small-city groups than in the 
largest cities. 

Altho not consistent, there has been a 
marked trend within city groups toward re- 
ducing the 1930-31 gap between the median 
salaries of elementary-school principals and 
secondary-school principals. 

Superintendents of schools—Trends in the 
median salaries of superintendents of schools 
are less clear than for the preceding groups 
because of the relatively few persons involved 


and the turnover in the past twenty yea 

Between 1930-31 and 1950-51 the media; 
salaries of superintendents of schools advanced 
by the following percents: Group I, 21.4 per 
cent ; Group II, 31.3 percent; Group III, 35.8 
percent; Group IV, 43.2 percent; Group V 
51.5 percent; and Group VI, 55.0 percent. 

Too much reliance cannot be placed upon 
the specific amount of these percents but in 
general the percent of change for superin 
tendents has been less than for classroom 
teachers and principals. 


TABLE 7.—TRENDS IN SALARIES PAID EMPLOYEES IN SCHOOL SYSTEMS IN 
CITIES 2,500 TO 5,000 IN POPULATION, 1930-31 TO 1950-51 (GROUP VI) 





Median salaries’ paid in 


Percent of increase 





Type of school employee —_ 
1 


~ 1940- 1946- 
41 


1930-31 1940-41 1946-47 1948-49 


1948- 
47 49 1950-51 1950-51 1950-51 1950-5 


1950- 
51 





1 2 3 


4 5 4 7 7 





Classroom teachers: 

Elementary school ? 

Junior high school. . 

digh school ‘ 

Junior college ere 

Part-time or continuation school ‘ 

Total all regular classroom teachers °. . 
Supervising assistant principals, deans, and de- 
partment heads: 
iaies high school 
ligh school 


$1,162 
1,360 
1,547 


"700 
1,307 


Principals: 

Elementary school: 
Teaching 
Supervising... . 

es a le ae 

Junior high school: 


ota 
High school: 
Teaching. ... 
Supervising 
Total 
Junior college presidents, principals, 
chief administrators 
Administrative and supervisory staff: 
Superintendents of schools 
Assistant superintendents 
Business managers 
Directors, assistant directors, or super- 
visors of: 
Vocational education............ 
Physical education 
School library services......... 
Veteran education 


Manual or industrial arts 
Home economics 
Elementary education 


Other school employees: 
Secretarial and clerical employees: 
Secretaries to superintendents 
schools 
Secretaries of boards of education.... —S00 
Clerks in principals’ offices 781 
Clerks in other administrative and 
su ffi: 764 
Head of maintenance, operations and — 


$1,149 
1,301 


$1,864 
2,087 


$2,483 


71. 
115.4 


93. 
124. 


88 


—_—— 
SES 


121. 
143. 

96. 
121. 


NRHN &oNN Ww 
eoet@eees 


= 
wo 
oa 


127. 
1,285 xa 


1,233 see ‘ 
1,730 121. 119. 


1,661 
1,877 


3,340 3,500 62. 122. 


2,403 101 103. 
2,686 73 107. 
2,335 ... dee 


2,228 
2,511 
2,057 


i 1,190 1,180 
1,546 1,296 
Attendance officers . —600 — 300 
' A minus sign (—) before a median figure means that the exact median cannot be calculated from the information given 
but it is somewhat below the sum following the minus sign. 


3 Includes kindergarten teachers. 
3 Includes regular kindergarten, elementary, junior high, and high-school teachers. 
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Purchasing Power and Comparative 
Value of Salaries 


Altho not a part of the survey phases of the 
nresent study, attention should be given to 
che purchasing power of school employees’ 
-alaries. The term “purchasing power”’ is cur- 
-ently used to mean what today’s actual dollars 
would buy in terms of the average value of dol- 
lars in the prewar years from 1935 thru 1939. 
lhe average price level for those years repre- 
sents 100.0 in the ‘Consumers’ Price Index,” 
reported monthly by the Federal Bureau of 
Labor Statistics.” By averaging the monthly 
ndexes from September of .one year thru 
August of the next a school-year price index 
s derived. 

The price index began to rise after the en- 
trance of the United States into World War 
II. The school-year average of the price index 
was 102.1 in 1940-41, 115.3 in 1941-42, and 
125.9 in 1942-43. Prices were partially sta- 
bilized during the later war period but they 
rose rapidly afterward, reaching 170.6 in 1948- 
49* The 1949-50 index (169.3) showed a 
slight decrease from the preceding year. How- 
ever, during the summer of 1950 prices again 
took an upward trend and are still climbing. 
It is too early to compute the 1950-51 index 
but it seems unlikely that it will be below 180.0 
as the average was 177.4 from September 1950 
thru January 1951. The latest figure as this 
bulletin goes to press is 181.5, the price index 
for January 1951. 

If the price index is applied to the salary 
figures reported in this bulletin, the “true” 
increases are found to be less than first appears. 
The median salary of all classroom teachers 
in Group III cities may be taken as an example. 
In 1940-41 this median salary was $1763. 
Dividing this amount by 102.1, the 1940-41 

price index, results in a figure of $1727, which 
was the purchasing power of the 1940-41 
salary in 1935-1939 dollars. 

By 1946-47 the median Group III class- 
room teacher had a salary of $2458. Since the 
price index had reached 156.4, the purchasing 
power had sunk to $1572. Actually then in 


1946-47 the median Group II1 teacher had 
$155 less in purchasing power than in 1940-41. 

The 1950-51 figures suggest a slightly better 
situation, if a price index as low as 180.0 is 
estimated. The 1950-51 median of $3407 fo 
Group III classroom teachers is found to have 
a purchasing power of $1893, or $166 above the 
1940-41 median in value. 

Actually, however, even this slight increase 
is canceled out by the federal income tax. This 
tax did not apply to public-school teachers 
prior to 1939 and was still at low rates in 
1940-41. The Group III “average” teacher, 
who earned $1763 in 1940-41, would have 
paid about $16 if he had one dependent. The 
1935-1939 purchasing power of the remainder 
would have been about $1711 ($1747 divided 
by the 1940-41 price index of 102.1). But the 
Group III “average’’ teacher with one de 
pendent, who earned $3407 in 1950-51, is pay- 
ing a federal income tax of $373, at October 
1950 rates. The remainder, on the basis of an 
estimated price index of 180.0, will be worth 
$1686 in 1935-1939 dollars. 

After World War I, wages and prices 
levelled off at a point about twice as high as 
before the war. Most people today have not 
yet become adjusted to a somewhat similar 
sequel to World War II. A 1950-51 salary 
of $5000 is still considered “high” altho it 
means in purchasing power only what $2778 
did before World War II. A few other ex- 
amples emphasize this point : $7000 in 1950-51 
equals a prewar $3889; today’s $3500 equals 
a prewar $1944; today’s $2000 equals a pre- 
war $1111. With 180.0 as the price index, 
each current salary dollar is worth about 56 
cents in prewar value. 

In appraising the economic status of teach- 
ers, attention should be given not only to the 
effect of price increases and federal taxes, but 
to the relationship of teachers’ incomes to those 
of other groups. In 1940 the average salary of the 
instructional personnel of the public schools 
was $1450, which was about $150 higher than 
the average wage-and-salary worker in the 
United States. The defense program brought 


2 Economic indexes referred to in this section are derived from releases of federal government agencies. Sources are 
cited in the following report: National Education Association, Research Division. Economic Status of Teachers im 1950-51 
Schools and Current Economic Trends, Release No. 2, 1950. Washington, D. C.: the Association, 1950, 30 p. (Mimeo.) 

3 On the basis of releases by the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, which quoted estimates by the President’s Committee 
on the Cost of Living, the Research Division added a quality-and-adjustment factor to the school-year price index for the 
years 1941-42 thru 1946-47. Excluding this adjustment, the index for 1941-42 was 113.3, and for 1942-43, 121.9. 


* Excluding the quality-and-adjustment factor, the price index for 1946-47 was 154.2. No adjustment w 


1947-48 or after. 


s added for 
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great increases to employed persons other than average teacher in 1949 earned 99 percey; 
teachers. By 1945 teachers’ salaries had in- more than in 1940; the average employed per 
creased 31 percent; all employed persons, 69 son earned 120 percent more than in 194(. 
percent. Teachers’ salaries then began to gain ‘Thus teachers are less well off in relation ¢ 
a little faster but have never caught up. The the employed persons in general than they 
latest comparison possible is for 1949. The were ten years ago. . 


III. The Range and Distribution of Salaries in 1950-51 


‘The median salaries reported in the preced- _ teachers in cities over 30,000 in population, an: 
ing section summarizes as well as is possible in Table 9 gives similar information for citi: 
any single figure the general status of city under 30,000 in population. 
teachers’ salaries. It is important, however, to Tables 10 and 11 show the distribution o/ 
know how the salaries are distributed above _ salaries for the main groups of principals jn 
and below the median figure. Table 8 presents cities over 30,000 and in cities under 30,000) 
this information for the three main groups of _ in population, respectively. Tables 12 and [3 


TABLE 8—DISTRIBUTION OF SALARIES PAID TEACHERS IN CITIES OVER 
30,000 IN POPULATION IN 1950-51 























Elementary-school teachers Junior high-school teachers High-school teachers 
Salary groups GroupI' GroupII! GroupIII! GroupI GroupII GroupII GroupI GroupII Group IT 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
$6,000 and over / ow Se Pi ‘ny 55 atiwas wena 362 2 
5, 900-5 ,999 15 1 ‘ , om eee Or? ar er eye 2 1 
5, 800-5 , 899 . 1 12 eres 5 10 4 16 43 
5§,700-5,799 29 1 ‘ es vous errr 1 
5, 600-5 699. CVn oe 2 19 14 36 54 5,520 209 19 
5, 500-5, 599 76 15 3 eo @anegs, (ened 503 28 
5, 400-5 , 499 434 56 12 836 14 15 70 53 
5, 300-5 , 399 ‘ 123 6 38 9 29 70 3,759 157 1 
5,200-5,299..... ° 1,450 57 42 1,420 16 68 1,019 138 280 
§,100-5,199.. : 2,479 145 120 487 38 45 1,088 538 181 
5 ,000-—5 ,099 : 970 459 191 409 148 70 1,380 372 32 
4,900-4,999.. 9,240 174 104 352 177 110 1,696 341 
4, 800-4, 899. 308 367 233 380 60 206 752 263 
4,700-4,799... 991 744 202 348 398 207 2,304 856 
4, 600-4 ,699 1,288 649 459 398 251 224 1,386 923 603 
4,500-4,599...... 1,459 559 679 681 316 364 1,121 763 ti 
4,400—4 , 499 4,871 839 473 174 310 242 492 1,058 614 
4, 300-4, 399 1,518 561 424 499 253 797 954 601 
4, 200-4, 299 1,747 1,036 1,124 313 460 379 805 1,464 861 
4,100-4, 199 2,741 1,710 1,102 701 455 484 288 1,259 894 
4, ,099 2,690 2,090 1,279 295 722 647 958 1,544 1,070 
3,900-3,999...... 2,171 1,989 1,349 161 675 635 425 1,115 1,14 
3,800-3,899 _.. i a 1,268 1,962 1,526 251 581 738 427 930 1,19 
3,700-3,799.. ; 777 2,575 1,782 232 694 800 447 895 1,24 
3, 600-3 ,699 ; 1,527 2,811 2,263 318 676 681 512 983 1,041 
3, 500-3 , 599 1,048 2,494 1,854 208 432 622 306 732 849 
3, 400-3 ,499 1,947 1,932 1,751 401 362 579 499 655 820 
3, 300-3 , 399 1,217 3,167 2,417 212 545 662 307 792 99 
3,200-3,299.. 1,988 2,918 2,722 302 624 602 322 954 9 
3,100-3,199 uss ; 1,312 2,173 2,167 208 436 610 805 582 636 
3,000-3,099......... ‘ 1,690 2,252 2,702 336 406 630 222 499 759 
2,900-2, a 663 1,845 2,080 196 371 543 140 S502 610 
2,800-2,899........ 2,168 1,795 2,092 227 338 453 129 386 53 
2, 700-2 ,799 574 1,678 2,138 138 359 395 74 402 426 
2,600-2,699.. 2,437 1,880 1,782 201 261 355 114 395 435 
2,500-2,599.. 868 1,711 1,812 136 274 303 104 295 393 
2,400-2,499.. 379 1,963 1,817 10 279 347 53 374 440 
2, 300-2, 399... 23 1,117 1,070 4 138 198 5 193 225 
2,200-2,299........... 46 763 707 1 68 112 2 146 156 
2,100-2,199...... 2 362 ——.—lT Te 31 91 2 69 12 
2,000-2,099........ 116 370 535 2 12 81 33 137 114 
1,800-1,999........... 1 292 530 1 2 ee 40 104 
8 I ee 107 ——e 2 | ee ee a 55 
1,400-1,599.. : . | oneeee 78 8&3 oxeen 4 eet 3 6 
1,200-1,399...... 4 asdne 37 aa eee i Beside » ian dtipgle I 
PE Memo asacséaest wanna 9 0 sogavawtar * @eltas epee) ea eee 
WEES 00.8005 0608 53,793 48,720 42,940 10,924 11,509 12,982 29,246 22,049 21,375 
PR co usveces $4,172 $3,395 $3,231 $4,501 $3,719 $3,569 $4,947 $3,995 $3,782 
Arithmetic mean.. $4,085 $3,421 $3,264 $4, 339 $3,686 $3,561 $4,791 $3,904 $3,774 





' For population ranges, see Table 1, page 57. 
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give similar data for certain administrative and 
supervisory officers also grouped by cities over 
and under 30,000 in population. 

Table 14 presents the distribution of salaries 
paid to secretarial and clerical employees, while 
Tables 15 and 16 show simiJar information for 
attendance officers, nurses, and head janitors. 

The tables in this section bring out clearly 
the relative position of the median salaries in 
the different population groups and the extent 
to which the distributions themselves overlap. 
They show that, altho the median salary of 
various groups of teachers increases with the 
size of the city in which the teacher is em- 
ployed, there is a considerable amount of over- 
lapping in the distributions of the salaries. 
There are some types of positions in the larger 
cities in which many individuals receive lower 
salaries than some persons in like positions in 
the smaller cities. 


Ditterences in the experience and training o! 
the individuals involved, the salary schedules 
of the cities, and variations in living costs are 
among the factors which account for this over 
lapping. It will be seen that the larger cities, in 
general, show a wider spread of salaries than 
the smaller cities. 

‘Tables 8 to 16 also give the total number of 
the various employees reported by the cities 
covered in this survey and the median and 
arithmetic mean for each type and city size. 

‘Tables 8 and 9 bring out the usual tendency 
for salaries to increase with the size of the city. 
This situation is one of the major causes of a 
high employment turnover in rural areas and 
small towns. It made for an acute teacher short- 
age in the war years between 1941 and 1945 
by drawing school personnel from the small to 
the large communities. On the basis of the 

(Text continues on p. 74) 


TABLE 9.—DISTRIBUTION OF SALARIES PAID TEACHERS IN CITIES UNDER 
30,000 IN POPULATION IN 1950-51 





Flementary and 
kindergarten teachers 


Salary groups 





1 2 3 4 








$5,000 and over 31 95 13 
4,900-4 , 999 s4 11 
4,800—4 , 899 nd 78 12 3 
4,700-4,799..... 126 16 5 
4,600-4,699... : 178 19 9 
4,500-4,599... 198 32 19 
4,400-4, 499. ; 199 59 25 
4,300-4,399.. 308 73 31 
4,200-4,299.. ; 306 160 68 
4,100—4,199., ‘ 468 111 41 
4,000-4,099... 759 264 97 
3,900-3,999... 767 75 89 
3,800-3,899.. 986 416 115 
3, 700-3, 799 994 183 165 
3, 600-3, 699 1,624 177 242 
3,500-3,599.. 1,669 579 290 
3,400-3,499.. 1,741 693 405 
3, 300-3399... 1,593 801 481 
3,200-3,299.. 1,964 1,034 609 
3,100-3,199 2,281 1,051 657 
3,000-3,099... 2,836 1,662 1,018 
2,900-2,999... 2,433 1,229 806 
2, 800-2 , 899. 2,731 1,361 896 
2,700-2,799.. 2,363 1,536 1,193 
2,600-2 ,699. 2,363 1,321 955 
eo |. eee 2,196 1,726 1,251 
2,400-2,499...... er 2,005 1,368 951 
2, 300-2 ,399........ ; 1,099 878 788 
ee 1,114 956 805 
BO! Pree 828 553 719 
POLS ae 697 556 553 
FO See 477 283 411 
OL Sere 460 281 421 
BS 2. See 212 173 156 
ie _* Pee 184 196 220 
ee . 8. eee 144 107 134 
| *& SPP ee 65 53 64 
SS 22) eee 49 34 77 
1,200-1,299.... a 35 41 37 
Relow 1,200..... 42 74 56 
RE sd atc att whi 38 , 887 21,109 14,875 
ere $2,998 $2,831 2,683 
Arithmetic mean... $3,041 $2,877 $2,699 


Junior high- 


High-school 
school teachers 


teachers 


GroupIV'! Group V' Group VI! GroupIV Group V Group VI GroupIV Group V Group VI 





5 6 7 8 Q 10 
100 7 X89 24 05 
19 1 1038 52 10 
51 2 264 && 3? 
65 310 05 sO 
49 2 1 374 122 46 
71 J 425 140 71 
70 11 1 526 188 98 
120 21 6 621 194 111 
128 15 3 696 329 177 
150 1 5 666 321 178 
220 42 3 1,059 423 272 
226 38 8 912 412 87 
337 92 0 1,059 599 359 
331 73 31 1,155 567 375 
374 102 43 1,210 654 458 
379 104 50 1,211 637 419 
390 115 61 1,106 697 $75 
387 136 61 1,095 735 516 
381 138 71 1,149 881 608 
420 129 606 1,134 696 592 
498 182 108 1,191 968 78; 
391 126 110 893 746 559 
442 149 110 974 787 683 
374 160 93 806 784 80 
373 151 87 730 559 577 
310 186 96 733 624 571 
364 144 59 649 615 576 
139 62 65 294 287 238 
165 52 S3 329 275 326 
s9 58 32 225 186 183 
99 36 26 210 265 185 
g1 12 13 119 89 55 
M4 7 14 82 89 ] 
8 7 5 33 4 4 
10 6 2 22 27 & 
4 22 7 18 1 
3 7 4 14 12 16 
3 11 1 iY 4 » 
1 6 1 10 5 i 
one 17 2 6 i 
7,666 2,455 1,329 23,391 4,484 10,923 
$3,204 $3,005 $2,903 $3,490 $3,220 $3,067 
$3,255 $3,011 $2,922 $3,508 $3,268 $3,130 





' For population ranges, see Table 1, page 57. 
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TABLE 16.—DISTRIBUTION OF SALARIES PAID OTHER SCHOOL EMPLOYEgs 


IN CITIES UNDER 30,000 


IN POPULATION IN 1950-51 


























Attendance officers Nurses Janitors 
Salary groups Group Group Group Group Group Group Group Group Group 
Iv! vi VI: IV Vv VI IV v VI. 
1 2 3 + 5 6 7 8 -) 10 
$4,000 and over 27 6 5 63 28 8 49 14 
3,900-3,999 . 3 1 13 s 4 26 6 
3, 800-3, 899 2 1 19 : Se ee 45 9 
3,700-3,799 6 1 1 20 4 1 31 15 
3, 600-3 ,699 4 2 2 32 6 6 87 46 ) 
3,500-3,599.. 3 32 13 2 68 37 
3, 400-3, 499 9 1 1 30 9 9 126 39 1 
3,300-3,399.. 7 3 . 46 14 5 212 56 38 
3, 200-3 , 200 7 2 1 40 25 16 213 82 $1 
3,100-3,199....... 14 3 1 50 26 x 309 89 66 
3,000-3 ,099.;....... 13 8 1 66 31 18 487 180 110 
2,900-2 ,999.. 12 2 48 17 7 422 130 
2, 800-2 ,899.. 18 1 2 56 27 13 607 216 1 
2,700-2,799 9 3 1 33 17 19 772 290 
2, 600-2 ,699 12 2 1 43 36 18 651 276 1 
2,500-2,599.... 16 8 2 45 34 24 669 279 12 
2,400-2,499... il 6 5 41 33 18 865 503 9 
2,300-2,399... 11 4 1 20 13 13 412 255 1 
2, 2OO—2 , 29D... ccces 5 4 2 18 17 5 460 284 06 
2,100-2,199.... 12 2 1 13 8 8 528 279 1¢ 
2,000-2,099... 11 4 1 11 10 8 380 208 
1,900-1,999........ 4 4 3 9 8 5 311 200 ( 
1,800-1,899.. 5 5 2 11 6 4 264 192 12¢ 
& 2% eae 5 2 ! 3 1 126 69 0 
1,600-1,699.. 6 2 Sedans) © tepeas 168 101 3 
SS 28 eae 5 2 3 2 3 174 107 ¢ 
1,400-1,499..... 2 2 ; 3 134 79 
- 28 eee . 4 1 ; 2 109 83 3 
1,200—1,299.. 1 4 1 6 168 91 60 
1,100-1,199.... 2 1 te Acorn 64 36 0 
1,000-1,099.... 1 1 1 O4 47 
900-— 999....... 1 1 110 39 
PP Pe tan ndet ahbank) sims 8  vaedat iketeiis. @eadwe | diMutieecs 49 21 
Below 800.... 1 200 170 
Total 240 90 41 767 395 237 9,390 4,528 
eT ee $2,433 $2,525 $3,042 $2,850 $2,686 $2,512 $2,401 $2,403 
Arithmetic mean.. $2,884 $2,505 $2,759 $3,087 $2,937 $2,708 $2,439 $2,305 $2,30 








' For population ranges, see Table 1, page 57. 





percent of increase in median salaries, as indi- 
cated in Part II, the largest cities have less 
real advantage today than they had in 1930-31. 

These tables also show a tendency to con- 
tinue paying higher salaries to teachers giving 
instruction to older children. The median sal- 
ary of teachers in the junior high schools in 
cities over 500,000 in population is $329 higher 


than that of elementary-school teachers, and th 
median salary of high-school teachers is $+46 
higher than that of junior high-school teachers 
Yet in spite of these differences there exists a 
trend toward salary schedules based upon 
preparation rather than upon school position. 
For trends in salary scheduling see the section 
beginning on page 77. 


IV. Indexes of Relationships of Median Salaries 


Tables 17 and 18 show comparisons of 
median salaries by the use of index numbers 
based on Tables 2 thru 7. In each city-size 
group the median salary of the elementary- 
school classroom teachers is taken as 100 for 
each of three school years—1930-31, 1940-41, 
and 1950-51. 

The figures are of most significance for 
positions generally found in all school systems 
such as three major groups of classroom 
teachers, principals, and superintendents of 
schools. Positions that occur least often are 
likely to be found only in the school systems 


C 


where relatively high salaries are paid, thus 
resulting in high medians for the positions. 

Substantial changes in relationships from 
1930-31 to 1950-51 are shown. As _ noted 
earlier, there has been a shift toward closing 
the gap between classroom teachers in ele- 
mentary schools and in high schools. In 1930-3! 
the high-school median in Group I cities was 
27 percent higher than the elementary-school 
median ; in 1950-51 it is only 19 percent highe: 
About the same change is shown in Groups I! 
thru VI. 


Changes also have occurred in the relation 
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YYEES TABLE 17.—INDEX RELATIONSHIPS OF MEDIAN SALARIE ES IN CITIES OVER 
30,000 IN POPULATION, 1930-31, 1940-41, AND 1950-51 
a, — 
Index of relationship, elementary teachers’ salary = 100 
Group Type of school employee Group I Group II! Group Ill! 
VI rs - ai ye 
™ 1930-31 1940-41 1950-51 1930-31 1040-41 1950-51 1930-31 1940- 41 1950- 51 
10 arene ea area 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
sroom teachers: 
¢ Kindergarten... 96 97 97 99 99 100 100 105 100 
Elementary sc hool. rere - 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
rs Atypical classes. ...... ‘ 108 101 104 111 110 112 115 111 111 
Junior high school........... a 112 115 108 114 110 110 116 115 110 
High school............ Nate kets 127 128 119 129 120 118 131 127 117 
* Junior college........... pcan 114 ae 139 - 132 
én Part-time or continuation school eaten 120 116 96 124 104 114 135 131 104 
110 aching department heads, deans, and assistant 
RS princ ipals: 
14¢ Junior high school.......... nee aca 139 105 133 
164 III gs ocs ci iinckdcccsvcucace 177 136 140 
3 Supervising deans, department heads, and as- 
9 sistant principals: 
1 Elementary school: 
ry, Assistant principals......... 182 192 136 133 1590 140 171 129 13 
1¢ Junior high school: 
120 Deans and department heads. . * 138 106 36 
10 Assistant principals... .. A 153 189 147 165 156 149 170 166 140 
126 High school: 
10) EC Gi so wikis dione’ ye : 110 150 141 143 157 153 151 
83 Department heads........ ss Oe ts 136 153 144 
¢ Assistant principals............. 234 171 153 187 172 153 190 19? 158 
43 Junior college: 
39 Deans, department heads, and assist- 
60 OM gtincingla.......cccus ‘ ; . 186 159 1 
30 Principals: 
, Teaching elementary school............ 113 125 110 118 125 118 113 
Supervising elementary school... . . 172 163 151 * 165 155 147 164 154 143 
Junior high school.............. ; 206 211 171 204 198 166 08 197 163 
" a eae ; 236 222 194 244 220 185 266 249 185 
eee ; 7 30 221 195 
2,799 Part-time or continuation school ae 229 209 184 188 189 180 190 196 186 
3? 40 {dministrative and supervisory staf: 
Superintendents of schools... .. eta see 627 542 439 486 433 351 420 380 284 
> % Associate, assistant, or deputy superin- 
: Sed Wrap Skane ie 916. 6:% 5.4 orcew 4 315 66 256 278 280 234 285 269 214 
Administrative assistants.............. P 176 : : 185 . 187 
SVIEINOON TIAMIOGOTS... dino sc ncccccoccccs 353 318 256 272 247 206 229 215 182 
— Purchasing officers........ ‘ , ; 189 : 134 aoe 122 
ith pid Wien, bascam dens 6.00.bdins.oces ; 183 ‘ 128 121 
nd the eee Perret . 150 133 . 117 
RAS Directors, assistant directors, or super- 
$446 visors of: 
ae Research, tests, etc.............. 158 160 144 171 169 158 152 155 149 
icne Pupil personnel........ pale , 132 : + 169 Fae 142 
i Employee personnel....... . : 175 “ a 180 1s 209 
XISTS a Vocational education. . : aie 189 147 148 263 193 164 199 190 159 
upor Physical education....... ; 134 149 141 163 162 157 154 157 147 
. ae 57 145 122 168 146 151 164 132 162 143 
sition. School library services. ... + 127 143 122 
; Special education....... 137 156 142 
ection Adult education..... . ; 150 157 162 
Veteran education.......... ‘ 131 ; ; 138 136 
ND gd tng ea or eet Gia ck's oc ‘ ‘i 131 136 125 145 1 150 144 146 132 
ES, a News 135 131 136 145 152 149 148 151 134 
Penmanship................. : . ; ee 147 145 146 143 152 127 
Manual or industrial arts...... - 247 149 147 235 178 157 180 173 145 
Home economics. ............. ~ 145 164 145 156 154 150 143 149 138 
Audio-visual education......... : a 119 146 ee 147 147 149 136 
thus Saar ; 150 = 3 173 174 
; Elementary education............. = 144 149 oe: 175 153 175 154 
ns. EEE EEE . 129 154 oF 179 153 160 139 
Secondary education............ ; 148 oe 231 174 185 163 
Trom ther school employees: 
noted Secretarial and clerical employees: 
‘ Secretaries to superintendents of 
losing SR as Ph GEL CNG wees oak adc’ 112 140 105 119 105 96 113 103 92 
sit tes Secretaries of boards of education. . 260 197 210 219 179 181 156 165 158 
1 ele- Clerks in principals’ offices... .. 63 61 63 56 54 60 65 61 66 
aA a Clerks in other administrative and 
30-51 supervisory offices............... 71 73 69 75 71 73 79 77 74 
Head of maintenance, operations and 
$ Was NE a cing ds Sana'a 04 229 240 240 209 196 173 168 175 148 
-} ] RS le ne oc. ae 145 166 138 121 144 133 123 120 112 
choo! RR i Se cig onc avicivese ee a e, 115 113 100 115 128-111 110 
coher gogo 5 aan & «06 aide o-w.0%s 80 79 78 87 89 92 103 101 95 
_-° School physicians............... a oa 136 oe aa 191 sas 3 178 
ps Il Chief attendance officers........... 210 201 152 149 143 136 126 123 123 
, Attendance officers............ : 90 98 94 101 102 102 108 98 94 
Head, school cafeterias............. ees see 147 ae ia 140 an tea 112 





' For population ranges, see Table 1, page 57. 
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ship of administrative salaries to those of class- cerned; the high-school median is trom |4 ¢ 
room teachers. In Group II cities, for example, 19 percent higher in 1950-51 than the ele 
the superintendent’s median was 386 percent mentary-school median in all popular 
higher in 1930-31 than the elementary-school groups. Superintendents of schools, however 
classroom teacher’s median, but was only 251 show a definite progression from salaries |()6 
percent higher in 1950-51. Similar shifts can percent above elementary-school teachers 
be noted for most of the administrative and Group VI to 339 percent in Group [. Prin. 
supervisory positions. cipals and other officers likewise tend to have 

The effect or lack of effect of city size on a more favorable relative salary position 
salary relationships may be studied in Tables Groups I and II than in Groups V and V] 
17 and 18. City size seems to make little dif- but the trend is not consistent thru the sjy 
ference so far as classroom teachers are con- population groups. 


TABLE 18.—INDEX RELATIONSHIPS OF MEDIAN SALARIES IN CITIES UNDER 
30,000 IN POPULATION, 1930-31, 1940-41, AND 1950-51 


Index of relationship, elementary teachers’ salary = 100 

















Type of school employee Group IV ! Group V! Group VI 

1030-31 1940-41 1950-51 1930-31 1940-41 1950-51. 1930-31 "1940-4 41 1950-5} 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 0 

Classroom tenshe rs: 

Elementary school ? adele ~ 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Junior high school. .... pears s eee 113 112 107 115 113 106 117 113 108 
ME Sop caus b cmmeevds nes Re Pa 126 116 130 126 114 133 124 114 
— college...... ; ae aaa 137 oat 128 wich : 178 
-art-time or continuation s school. 131 116 122 112 “66 134 60 48 138 


Supervising assistant principals, deans, and de 
partment heads: 


unior high school........... eas Ws eae ae 153 -e — 146 4 
ligh school........ oe aaa aye ala 158 ms ee 158 
NG ie 6 oo 2 oes eae ; aia — 173 ater sea o&e 
Principals: 
Elementary school: : 
Teaching. ....... PRY 4. 122 118 112 1?1 116 113 121 117 11 
Supervising...... idles acates 164 155 146 172 161 146 187 163 151 
iat et eiguiecars pcpriiale estes 133 129 128 127 122 124 126 123 0 
Junior nigh school: 
; Sa See od inhec be amex. ania si 97 _ exe 118 edi - 1 
Supervising. ..... IP ECs Cee aa we 155 aia ae 151 =e ? ! 
ok ds aed piles ade we 646 aiate 193 181 153 168 155 142 153 139 
High school: 
deh decked beaek eed a baeies =a we 137 ane be 121 ee ait 1 
Ps 0 occ gegcane caneee see vad re 172 was i 162 tet ‘ 16 
| Se FI Ry See 253 231 171 217 201 lol 207 186 156 
Junior college presidents, principals, or 
chief administrators.................. aves sae 197 rr wa 157 
Administrative and supervisory staff: 
Superintendents of schools.............. 361 328 246 321 293 224 307 280 06 
Assistant superintendents............... 207 218 203 253 213 191 isi ee 1 
NE MUI gc hehehe kbc i secs coe 224 183 153 192 167 148 he 170 
Directors, assistant directors, or super- 
visors of: 
Raweeseth, tests, Ctl... 2 ce sceccccss 151 157 138 186 178 134 
JC Pre rere o Seer ee oa "FP 141 S64 “ee 140 “oe ’ 
Vocational education............ ion 211 176 148 180 173 147 215 170 141 
Physical education................. 141 143 140 145 139 131 151 149 143 
RS ee oe re eee 124 112 133 122 126 132 how Goi 
School library services........... ‘ ina wen 117 neh cee 117 ae 
AGult CGUCRRION. 2.405 .000005. iwes vr ‘ih 175 eid a 173 = 
Veteran education. ................ ae Jaa 138 24% —? 144 . 1 
DAG KARR UG Re Dae REE 04 00-0008 128 127 120 130 124 108 125 130 ! 
Se Sarre ere 136 132 125 133 127 118 124 124 134 
Manual or industrial arts........ 154 142 125 157 139 121 161 145 1 
Home economics......... ae 120 117 111 124 116 102 131 119 11 
Elementary education.............. ih mae 151 a ie 147 
Other school employees: 
Secretarial and clerical employees: 
Secretaries to superintendents of 
Sy een 102 96 89 91 89 83 76 76 
Secretaries of boards of education... &S 90 101 43 $1 71 “ar “sn +8 
Clerks in principals’ offices - 68 62 63 61 62 6+ 67 68 64 
Clerks in other administrative and 
supervisory offices. ............. 78 74 73 81 70 72 66 72 
Head of maintenance, operations and 
EL, .<'c buts «00 + ame 8 ‘ 152 147 131 146 164 128 185 137 
aoe at aa e es en enies avne 95 92 84 98 4 85 102 103 
Ls uineh «#40 «Bhd dass wae 0 ec 123 112 101 126 118 101 133 113 
Attendance offic a a ke ak a 84 86 904 Ae 45 86 : 
Head, school cafeterias. ............ ‘ win 105 saa nee 110 





1 For population ranges, see Table 1, page 57. 
2? Includes kindergarten teachers. 
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The questionnaire sent in each of the bien- 
nial salary inquiries includes several items on 
the salary schedule. This section reports the 
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V. Salary Schedules for Classroom Teachers 


That a minority of even 10 percent of the city- 
school systems has not taken this first step 
toward an adequate salary policy is a reason 




























































Prin extent to which definite schedules have been for concern both in the profession and among 
to have adopted and their type, for each of the six laymen. 
tion in population groups of cities. For the larger 
nd V] cities of 30,000 population and over, additional Type of Salary Schedule 
ba facts are reported on certain provisions of the . 
the six races 8 +i on eter tage ans dul hict Three types of salary schedules are recog- 
ion or sin ary schedules which , os . 
prepare ek Geel g a 4 nized (Table 20). Schedules of the tradi- 
y the dominan ; ; “6 
—_  ealeices yP tional type use school position (elementary 
R : . . ° 
school, high school) as the basis of classifica- 
Prevalence of Salary Schedules NEW: ) : : 
=e tion; others recognize professional preparation 
Almost all of the larger cities report the as the basis of classification, or have only one 
use of a definite salary schedule (Table 19). salary class and thus have a single schedule so 
390-51 When cities of all sizes are combined 90 per- far as elementary-school and secondary-school 
10 cent have a salary schedule; a number of differences are concerned. The position-prepa- 
these are using only the minimum salary sched- ration type is a combination of the two, in 
100 . . . . e- 
108 ule set by state authority. which the basic classes are in terms of position 
114 . . . . . . . 
are A basic step toward fixing teachers’ salaries but differences in preparation are recognized 
™ on a professional basis is the establishment of — within the classes. 
a definite classification of salaries, with mini- A shift from the position-type schedule, then 
140 ° ° ° e ° " 
L¢ mum salaries, increments, and maximum _ in general use, to the single salary schedule 
salaries in an orderly and defensible pattern. was urged by the National Education Associa- 
+H ! The information on the content of schedules for cities in Groups I, II, and IIT in Tables 21-25 is based on early returns 
120 to the salary inquiry which were tabulated and summarized in Circulars No. 1 and No. 2, 1951, of the Educational Research 
Service, American Association of School Administrators and Research Division of the National Education Association. The 
12 number of schedules analyzed is different from the total number of single salary schedules reported in Table 20. 
TABLE 19.—NUMBER OF SCHOOL SYSTEMS REPORTING SALARY SCHEDULES 
137 IN 1950-51 
- Group I! GroupII! GroupIII'!' GroupIV'! GroupV'! Group VI! Total 
Items Num- Per- Num- Per- Num- Per- Num- Per- Num- Per- Num- Per- Num- Per- 
” ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent 
a7 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 «11 2 103 mM OS 
Does your school system have a 
salary schedule? 
CS 53s ancenns 18 100.0 88 100.0 273 98.2 620 96.7 602 90.7 578 78.0 2,179 89.7 
« ye abgenmnpentenss 0 0 0 0 5 1.8 21 3.3 62 9.3 163 22.0 ‘251 10.3 
143 Ce a ee 18 100.0 88 100 0 278 100.0 641 100.0 664 100.0 741 100 0 2,430 100.0 
i Not specified.......... — re 0 O 455: er ees S wens 8 
13 ' For population ranges, see Table 1, page 57. 
13 
113 TABLE 20.—NUMBER OF SCHOOL SYSTEMS REPORTING VARIOUS TYPES OF 
A SCHEDULES, 1950-51 
Group I! GroupII! GroupIII!' GroupIV'! GroupV' Group VI! Total 
iS Type of schedule Num- Per- Num- Per- Num- Per- Num- Per- Num- Per- Num- Per- Num- Per- 
‘A ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 0 Wm 12 #13 #4 IS 
Position a lane oom acta een atbuniaye 1 5.6 0 0 1 0.4 3 0.5 0.2 1 0.2 7 0.3 
Position-preparation type....... i 5.6 0 0 3 ‘3 17 2.7 20 3.4 15 2.6 56 2.6 
Preparation type (single salary 
ie ll 16 88.8 88 100.0 269 98.5 597 96.8 572 96.4 552 97.2 2,094 97.1 
Total reporting type of : Pei Cec 
Reis vxévasnses 18 100.0 88 100.0 273 100.0 617 100.0 593 100.0 568 100.0 2,157 100.0 
' For population ranges, see Table 1, page 57. 
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tion as early as 1920 but progress toward its Differences between elementary-schoo! 
adoption was slow until recent years. In re- secondary-school salaries shown in earlier tables 
cent years the percents of preparation-type make it plain that the fu// effect of the singl, 
schedules have been as follows: schedule in raising the level of elementa; 
school salaries is still to be felt. Scarcity 


1940-41 31.3 percent ‘ : 

1942-43 36.0 percent qualified, experienced classroom teachers 
1944-45 43.2 percent the elementary field, and the higher teache, 
1946-47 63.9 percent education requirements for high-school pos 
¢ ad ~ ° . . 

1948-49 54.8 percent tions are also reflected in the continued salar 
1950-51 97.1 percent 


differences. In addition is the effect of salar 
Thus in a decade the use of preparation sched- differences in areas where elementary-scho 
ules has become almost universal. and secondary-school teachers, altho both 0; 


TABLE 21.—MINIMUM AND MAXIMUM SALARIES IN SINGLE SALARY SCHED. 
ULES IN CITIES OVER 30,000 in POPULATION, 1950-51 





For classroom teachers at the 
































For classroom teachers with For classroom teachers with highest level of preparation 
four years’ preparation or five years’ preparation or recognized, if higher than 
Scheduled salary ' bachelor’s degree master’s degree master’s degree 
Group Group Group Group Group Group Group Group Group 
I? II? Ill ? I? II? III ? I? II? Ill 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Minimum scheduled salaries 
eee re 1 3 3 11 2 13 10 
3,100-3,199.... 1 3 1 3 -— Manes 1 } 
3, ‘000-3; "099 ima 7 2 5 2 1 7 3 1 3 
2/900-2/999. | . 1 6 6 ; 10 15 4 3 
2,800-2,899.. eit , 2 2 12 4 9 19 7 1 
2,700-2,799..... 6 13 9 20 4 ) 
2,600-2,699... 5 14 20 18 41 4 8 
2, 500-2, 599. . 7 19 1 13 20 1 
2,400-2,499......... 5 31 53 8 i8 2 
2, 300-2, 399... 3 7 1 10 
2,200-2,299.. 11 23 6 14 2 1 
2,100-2,199....... 2 > ewan 1 fae ree 
2,000-2 ,099 2 13 3 4 
Less than $2,000. 4 OD ..o- ecpsiiiding 1 RR aera ck 
Total number of schedules 16 88 194 15 86 191 5 39 
Median of the minimum 
SS evi ncnedsaaccs $2,660 $2,471 $2,466 $2,863 $2,656 $2,652 $3y083 2,893 $2,818 
Maximum scheduled salaries 
Go acdace SeSsee. “sew y 3 “Kavart 1 1 3 2 9 11 
5, 400-5 , 499 1 1 2 a Sere 2 | 
5, 300-5 , 399 - btteney Vater 1 1 1 1 
5,200-5,299..... 1 2 2 1 7 1 4 2 
5,100-5,199..... 1 1 1 1 4 E-  kvded. 2 
5,000-5,099..... 2 2 1 1 6 6 1 2 
4,900-4,999...... 1 oa 1 1 1 i © tutes 4 
4,800-4,899..... 2 2 5 5 1 ore 3 4 
4,700-4,799...... 1 4 2 1 10 ae apaligitema 3 
4,600-4,699..... 3 4 4 . 7 ee 2 abiinws 3 
4,500-4,599..... 1 10 8 4 a ae 2 
4,400-4,499.. 1 4 9 9 hee 1 
4,300-4,399..... 1 7 10 4 ae owiguas 
4,200-4,299.. 7 17 1 6 a “weanns 
4,100-4,199.. 6 13 7 atest 1 
4,000-4,099..... 1 7 19 3 (aa 2 
3,900-3,999.. 5 8 5 Se Ra i 
3,800-3,899..... 3 19 3 bss see 
3,700-3,799..... 3 13 1 + ae |. #euwes 
3,600-3,699...... 5 14 6 tee erere 1 
3,500-3,599.. 4 9 sy A anaes I 
3,400-3,499....... 1 3 9 1 a —aseews 
3,300-3,399....... 3 3 | ere 
3,200-3,299....... 3 Oo” ° thre eee OS TE 
3,100-3,199......... i 1 ae eS 2 Ree 
Less than $3,100...... 4 See ee 2 ee 1 
Total number of schedules 16 89 196 15 87 194 5 41 6l 
Median of the maximum ; 
eT. $4,700 $4,158 $3,938 $4,890 $4,439 $4,259 $5,350 $4,988 $4,813 





' Cost-of-living adjustments, where reported, were included in the minimum and maximum scheduled salaries. 
? For population ranges, see Table 1, page 57. 
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preparation-type schedules, are in separate 
school systems. 


Minimum and Maximum Salaries 


Table 21 shows distributions of minimum 
and maximum salaries according to city popu- 
lation and according to three levels of prepara- 
tion. Medians of the minimum and maximum 
salaries are also shown. 

Within each population group the medians 
of the minimums and maximums tend to rise 
with level of preparation. Also, within each 
group on the basis of preparation, the medians 
of the minimums and maximums tend to rise 
with the size of the cities. 


TION, 1950-51 


For classroom teachers with tour years of 
preparation or bachelor’s degrees, the median 
of minimum salaries is $2660 in Group I, 
$2471 in Group II, and $2466 in Group III. 
The medians of maximum salaries for bache- 
lor’s-degree teachers are $4700, $4158, and 
$3938 respectively. 

Medians of the minimums and the maxi- 
mums are also reported in ‘Table 21 for class- 
room teachers with five years of preparation, 
a salary class represented in nearly all of the 
schedules analyzed. From a third to a half of 
the schedules recognize preparation beyond the 
master’s degree; these schedules are repre- 
sented in columns 8, 9, and 10 of ‘Table 21. 


TABLE 22.—SALARY DIFFERENTIALS ON BASIS OF PROFESSIONAL PREPARA- 
TION IN SINGLE SALARY SCHEDULES IN CITIES OVER 30,000 IN POPULA- 





Amount by which four-year or 
bachelor’s-degree salary class 
exceeds the three-year or 


Amount of salary no-degree class 




























Amount by which five-year or 
master’s-degree salary class 


Amount by which highest 
preparation class exceeds 
the master’s-degree class 


exceeds the bachelor’s- 
degree class 

















differential - - ——_——_ - 
Group Group Group Group Group Group Group Group Group 
I! It! Il! I! lt} Ilr! I! II! Ilr! 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
\t minimum salary a % 
$550 or more... 5 3 1 1 
500-549..... 1 6 1 2 1 
450-499..... 4 3 2 2 1 
400-449... 4 13 1 5 2 
350-399. ... oer 2 2 1 1 1 
30-349..... 1 2 19 1 3 13 1 2 
250-299.... 1 2 3 1 3 2 1 2 
200-249... 2 11 35 9 38 85 2 11 20 
150-199. . a 6 11 6 18 4 ‘ 
100-149... 7 28 17 56 4 19 
OS ee —T § 2 3 1 
No difference. . cae 2 9 15 1 9 6 1 10 6 
Total number of schedules ; - 7 : ‘ 
that include the two 
classes concerned...... 6 52 143 15 85 191 5 38 56 
Median differential . $225 $214 $218 $225 $211 $207 $238 $200 $188 
At maximum salary 
$950 or more. 4 13 6 1 
0 eee 5 6 2 
850-899........ 1 2 1 
800-849....... 3 11 1 
750-799.... 2 4 1 
700-749..... 4 9 2 1 1 1 
650-699 ....... ‘ 2 1 1 1 
600-649....... 1 5 7 : 7 4 1 
550-599. ..... - 1 5 2 
500-549..... 4 11 1 2 14 3 3 
450-499. ..... 2 4 1 6 3 2 2 
400-449 . 5 7 31 1 13 36 2 3 12 
350-399. .... 2 5 3 5 2 1 
300-349. ..... 6 17 3 14 33 7 ) 
250-299...... 1 1 1 4 & 1 1 2 
200-249....... 1 & 20 s 31 54 2 13 18 
ae See we 1 5 5 7 1 3 
ee ; 3 8 4 14 2 6 
Se 9....;.... 5 1 as 1 
No difference... .... 1 1 id i 
Total number of schedules 
that include the two 
classes concerned... ... 8 59 162 15 87 193 5 43 60 
Median differential... ... $420 $488 $439 $247 $281 $320 $275 $318 $306 





! For population ranges, see Table 1, page 57. 











The proportion of schedules of this type is 
larger than in 1948-49 but is still small enough 
so that the comparisons with lower levels of 
preparation are less trustworthy than the 
comparisons shown in Table 22. 

In Table 22 the salary differentials between 
successive levels of preparation are tabulated. 
The only two levels of preparation that are 
found in practically all the schedules studied 
are the four-year and five-year levels. It will 
be noted from columns 5, 6, and 7 of ‘Table 22 
that the maximum salary for the five-year level 
of preparation exceeds the maximum salary of 
the four-year level by a median differential of 
$247 in the Group I cities, $281 in Group II, 
and $320 in Group III. There is a wide range 
of practice. For example, there are several 
schedules in which the differential for the 
master’s degree is more than $850 and a good 
many in which it is less than $250. 


Scheduled Salary Increments 


The size, number, and spacing of the annual 
increments in the schedules studied are re- 


TABLE 23.—SIZE OF INCREMENTS LEADING FROM MINIMUM TO MAXIMUM 
SALARY IN BACHELOR’S-DEGREE SALARY CLASS IN SINGLE SALARY SCHED. 
ULES IN CITIES OVER 30,000 IN POPULATION, 1950-51 


ported in Tables 23, 24, and 25. The inform, 
tion is given for only one salary class—clax 
room teachers with four years’ profession, 
preparation or bachelor’s degrees. Distribution. 
and medians are shown and a wide range 
practice is noted. 

The size of increments is shown in ‘[’a)), 
23. The median of the increments most nea: 
typical of each schedule is $175 for the Grou 
I cities, $115 for Group II, and $106 fo; 
Group III. The distributions show that j; 
each population group a substantial numbe; 
of schedules include annual increments of $2()) 
or more. Of the largest cities of more than g 
half-million population, more than one-third 
report $200 increments. 

Information on the number of annual i: 
ment steps is shown in Table 24. The ranze 
is wide, from five increments to twenty-thre 
or more. Relatively few schedules, however 
provide less than ten or more than seventee: 
increments. The median practice is eleven 
increments in Group I, twelve in Group || 
and thirteen in Group III. 























Group I! Group II ! Group ITI '! 1 
Size of increment Modal or Modal or Modal or th 
Low? typical? High? Low? typical? High ? Low? typical? High? 
eeeannen - _ In 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 s 9 10 fo 
Poocs cea ——— ( 
$260 or more ach ait Ga eer rer ia 2 5 
250-259... ; i ara 1 1 a4 ge 
240-249 sd F 
230-239. .: “y 
220-229 1 1 in 
210-219....... wpe oe “i 94 to 
200-209 6 6 6 6 11 17 7 15 0 ; 
190-199... .. Ae a i 1 1 1 3 pe 
180-189 7 ats 1 1 8 5 1 1 
170-179. 1 1 re 
160-169... 1 1 3 5 1 1 1 
150-159. 2 + 4 10 18 19 18 28 . 
140-149 1 1 1 1 1 1 ai 1 ut 
130-139... ie 1 2 3 nit , f, 
120-129..... 6 6 ll 7 14 l¢ . 
¢ 
110-119. ...... nO ree oa t 1 oy rae 2 5 { ' 
100-109. ...... 3 1 1 31 26 16 83 80 6¢ 1 
OS Peer eee ; ; 1 ; Saws 2 1 1 5 6 6 
80- 89... : 2 5 4 4 5 4 
Be Beivwavees 3 2 1 10 12 
60- 69 - 3 3 2 7 
; > errr j ine Va 15 6 3 33 15 0 
Less than $50......... 1 4 1 1 9 1 
Total number of schedules......... 16 16 16 88 88 88 191 191 191 
DMedian increment... .. ccc ccsecds $160 $175 $202 $105 $115 $140 $103 $106 $109 





! For population ranges, see Table 1, page 57. 
Low,’ 


in size, e.g., 12 annual increments at $150; but in others they vary, e.g., 5 at $200, 4 at $125, 3 at $100. ’ 
are uniform, the same amount is tallied under ‘“‘Low,"’ “‘Modal or typical,’’ and “‘High"’ but where they vary in size, the three 
columns permit the accurate recording of the lowest, typical, and highest increments scheduled. 


“Modal or typical,”” and ‘‘High" increments: In a large proportion of schedules the annual increments are uni! 


for 


Where the increment 
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forma TABLE 24.—NUMBER OF INCREMENTS e the prospect of twenty to thirty years of serv- 
—class IN SINGLE SALARY SCHEDULES IN ice with no chance for a salary increase until 

' CITIES OVER 30,000 IN POPULATION, ‘ ‘ " 
ssio 1950-51" the schedule is revised. 
uti ; Related to these questions is the practice as 
nge Number of increments in Group Group Group to uniformity or variety in the size of incre- 

= bachelor’s-degree salary class I! II! III ! 5 ieee - 

a — ments, reported in Table 25. 

= 1 2 3 4 pas : ; ; 

Tah The argument is sometimes heard that incre- 
near re Ts daheeievars  ¥ ments should be larger in the first few years 
(Senn Sp hie aa : 2 of service, to get the classroom teacher rather 

is 0 1 $ ° ci : : 

'6 for 2 ? quickly to at least a minimum family main- 
hat 4 7 tenance budget, and that later increments 
umber . os might be smaller. A conflicting argument is 
$20 piottong 
than a : “ TABLE 25.—UNIFORMITY OR VARIETY 

‘h ee Rake IN SIZE OF INCREMENTS IN BACHE- 

' : 6 16 2 LOR’S-DEGREE SALARY CLASS IN 
‘ : 5 12 SINGLE SALARY SCHEDULES IN 
I! , : ~ CITIES OVER 30,000 IN POPULATION, 
finee : : 1950-51 
+} ree ae 4 
i - Soa RAL Drees tae Percent of schedules 
vever } . 4 2 

tal number of schedules atte 16 88 , 191 : ; = "es 
»nteey Median number of increments... . 11 12 13 Practice G ree ne Te 
pleven 1 For population ranges, see Table 1, page 57. a 1 a 2 - = 3 : “a , 
ip Il sa see PEE GE tages 
Increments uniform in size. ca. S.S% ‘3.2% 5 
_ . . Inc ents ife » except that 
[he existence of salary classes for higher “first or last increment may vary 
levels of preparation, which sometimes have {70m others... se 187 18.2 8.9 
MUM more increments than the four-year level, may, SCrVic@ sow we aes eos oe - WS 12 
HED. add to the total increment span for an indi- service....... be tteeeess 6.3 9.1 11.5 
~ Increments vary in other ways i 12.5 17.0 16.2 
vidual classroom teacher. — ~~ 
— ° ° po 2. | a ‘ 100 0°, 100.0°% 100.0% 
— The number and the size of increments are Total number of schedules... . 16 88 101 
nterrelated problems. The theory underlying ‘ For population ranges, see Table 1, page 57.” 
i the granting of annual increments does not 
= interpret the increment as primarily a reward 
for increased “efficiency” but as a device for sometimes advanced, to the effect that because 
getting the classroom teacher in orderly fashion — the salary fund as a whole is usually too small 
from the minimum that is appropriate for an and because many classroom teachers drop 
inexperienced professional worker living alone out after a few years of teaching, increments 
A to a maximum that is appropriate for an ex- in the earlier years should be relatively small. 
: perienced professional person with the family ‘This would make it possible to reserve a larger 
responsibilities that come with maturity. proportion of the salary fund for those who 
If the attainment of the maximum is delayed make a life career of teaching. That these 
too long the classroom teacher has to get along arguments may tend to cancel each other is 

* for many years at less than an adequate salary suggested by the fact that the majority prac- 

for his growing responsibilities. On the other _ tice in each population group is to have incre- 

6 hand, if the maximum is reached too soon, the ments of uniform size thruout, or of uniform 

+ relatively young classroom teacher may face _ size except the first or last. 

10 

1 
191 
109 
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VI. Forms and Definitions Used in Collecting Data 


To illustrate the method by which the study if the persons concerned devoted hal: 
was made, part of one of the forms used in or more to administrative or superyis 
collecting figures is shown below. The form duties. 
reproduced was sent to cities over 30,000 in The form sent to cities under 30,000 in p 
population. Other pages of the inquiry pro- ulation is similar to the one reproduced bel, 
vided spaces for reporting the salaries of prin- except that the elementary-school  teac! 
cipals, supervisors, clerks, and other school category was expanded to include kinderyayre, 
employees. teachers, teachers of atypical classes, and teac} 

Teaching principals were defined as those ers rated as assistant or viceprincipals in ¢ 
doing some regular classroom teaching, while mentary schools. Similarly, the classification: 
supervising principals were those giving full of junior high-school teachers and high-schoo! 
time to administration and supervision. Vice- teachers were expanded to include teacher 
principals, assistant principals, and deans were rated as heads of departments, and assist.» 
to be reported under these classifications only _ principals or viceprincipals in these schools 


FIGURE I.—_SAMPLE SECTION FROM QUESTIONNAIRE FORM 





PART I. SALARIES PAID FULL-TIME SCHOOL EMPLOYEES, 1950-51—Continued 
C.—Classroom Teachers and Other School Employees 






















































































Give the number of teachers whose salaries fal! in each of the salary groups indicated below as so pe re gin Le wg Bie eatesins tn 
CLASSROOM TEACHERS — 
Salary (Inctude teachers of vocational and special subjects, and school librarians) OTHER SCHOOL EMPLOY! ES 
Groups } } | | Pell.t 
| | | Jumior stenogra 
All salaries | | Teachers Teaching | High-school| Teaching college phe 
should be in | Elementary ot | Junior high-| teachers. high-school | teachers Full-time typists 
terms of | teachers atypical | Junior high sc (Inctude | department | when main-| Full-time | Full-time | attendance | Full-time and clerks 
annual Kindergar- |, Als in Classes | school department! teachers in |heads,deans,| tained as teacl school rs stenogra- i fices 
salary in } ~~ = clude assist-| (ungraded | teachers (heads.deans.| regular and assist- | a seperate in part- nurses. (Do not in- phers, u ad 
cluding any | ten those | @8t_prins | rooms, | when main- | and assist- | four-year | ant prin- | school or- | time or | (Do not in-| clude chief | typists istrative 
emergency ore hi ad | cipals giv- | submormal | tained asa) ant prin- [high scnocls,|cipals (those! ganization. | continua- | clude head | attendance | and clerks | and super 
salary fan ng ing more groups. separate |cipals (those, senior high |giving more |(When com-| tion schools] nurse re- | officer re- | in perinci- visory 
adjustments | fw! — | than half | open-air | school or- |'giving more | schools, and! than half | bined with | and adult | ported on ed on pals’ | officers 
y) time to classes, ganization | than half junior- time to [high school, | education | line 37 of | line 35 of offices (Do not i 
Classroom cardiac | time to senior high | classroom report page 2.) page 2.) | clude secre 
| teaching.) classes, schools.) teaching) | under high- 1 taries re 
ete.) | teaching) school | pasted 
teachers.) lines 4 and 
5 of pag 
7 2 | 3 ry | $ é ? | 2 ’ 0 7 R oo i 
| x 
Below $1200 | 
1200-1299 } | - 
1300-1399 j 
1400-1499 | | 
100-1599 | | | 
1600-1699. | | ; 
S199 
5200-5299 
5300-5399 
$400- 5499 
$800-$599 
5600-5699 
$700-S799. 
$800-S899. 
S900- 5999 
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HE value which a community sets on its schools may be 
gf preter in part by the salaries paid to the teaching staff. 
What the schools teach and how well they teach it, will 
depend in large part on the teachers in the classroom. The 
responsibility of the individual teacher is a heavy one. If 
there is any one individual, more than another, outside of 
the home on whom the continuity or permanence of our 
American heritage depends it is the public-school teacher. 
The concern of a community for its children and youth, 
their growth and development, with all that a broadly 
conceived program of education implies, is not satisfied 
merely by the employment of a teacher. A community has 
a right to teachers of character, of skill, of inspiration, 
whose vision projects the classroom activities of the day into 
the larger responsibilities of tomorrow, and who senses the 
import of the mental, moral, physical, and spiritual potential 
of each individual child. The educational need is vital, the 
personnel should be superior. Parents desire the best teach- 
ing service in the schools which their children attend. 
Citizens and civic groups take pride in good schools as one 
of the greatest assets of a community. All civic groups, 
patrons and parents, recognize the importance of good 
teaching and good teachers in the making of good schools. 
Teaching is a profession. Good teaching service, like other 
good professional services, is purchasable.—Report of a 
Survey of the Public Schools of the District of Columbia, George 
D. Strayer, director, 1949. 











